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THE PASSAIC, 


BY J. NORTON, 


Beavutirut river! thou art gently winding 
Mid many a pleasant vale and hillock green, 
And as thou wanderest on, art ever finding 
A varying charm in every changing scene. 
At first, when buta sylvan streamlet swelling, 
Not e’en a ripple marreth thy repose ; 
And there in summer hours with thee are dwelling 
Odors of eglantine and sweet wild-rose. 


Through lone romantic wilds I see thee straying, 
Seeming in pensive tenderness to glide, 
Anon in coquetry with sunbeams playing, 
That cast their radiance on thy sparkling tide. 
Now art thou in thy boldest grandeur leaping, 
A glorious cataract with wonder viewed; 
And now again in quietness art sleeping, 
Calm as an infant, in thy solitude. 
Dark forest foliage o’er thy bosom waving, 
Casts on thy course at times a deep’ning gloom ; 
But tranquilly along thou movest, laving 
The water-lilies as they bud and bloom. 
Still pressing on with swift, untiring motion, 
And placid now as at thine earliest flow, 
At last thy waters mingle with the ocean, 
And in its vastness undistinguished go, 
My life is like thy course, thou gliding river, 
As swiftly hastening to its final goal ; 
Mid wild and changing scenes ’tUis passing ever, 
+ And sadly onward oft its waters roll. 
Swift passed the years of childhood, free from sorrow, 
The hopes of youth were bright, its hours were gay ; 
But manhood shades of bitterness must borrow 
From cares that like a forest skirt its way. 
Ah! when at length the close of my abiding 
Amid the shores of time approacheth me, 
May I be found, like thee, as calmly gliding 
To the vast ocean of eternity. 





ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


TWENTY-TUREER MINUTES PAST TWO. 
(POUNDED ON A PACT) 





PY JOHN POOLE. 


“ Not easily joalons, hut, being wrought, 
* Perplexed in the extreme.” — Shakespeare. 


“Very well, Mr. Dewdney,” said my wife; and she 
quitted the room. 

Now, had there been nothing more than the “ very well,” 
her willing acquiescence in what had preceded might have 
been inferred from it. But it was the “Mr. Dewdney !” 
And it may safely be taken as a rule, that when a woman 
Mr.-Dewdneys her husband, or a man Mrs.-Dewéneys his 


t 


wife, there is some dissatisfaction in the case—so, at 
least, was it in the present. And all about what? Why, 
about so dull a companion—nho; an unr-companion, as 
Brumby. 

We had been married nearly two years, and this dis- 
agreement, slight as it was, was the first that had ever oc- 
curred between us. How, indeed, could it have been other- 
wise? My dear Clara’s temper is the sweetest in the world ; 
as for mine—but ask Clara. She had left me alone in the 
parlor, (where we had just finished breakfast,) brooding 
over this our first quar—quarrel ?—away with the hateful | 
word !—misunderstanding 2? even that is too strong a term. 
She had left me, then, brooding over our little tiff—ay, 
that’s it;—I bad borne it for nearly two minutes—I was in 


agonies—I could endure it no longer. I rang the bell. {| 


* John,” said I, “ go to the drawing-room—— 
I heard her pacing the room above; and the state of 
her mind, poor dear! was painfully indicated by her hasty 
and irregular step. 
" John,” said I, 
mistress I wish to see her.’ 
She came, her smiles shining through her tears—she 


"eo to the drawing-room and tell your 


’ 


knew that ‘twas for reconciliation ] had summoned her. 
We rushed into each other's arms. 

“Clara!” cried I. 

* Clarkson!” exclaimed she 
ney is your humble servant, when styled at full-length ; but 


—Charles Clarkson Dewd- 


she always calls me Clarkson. 

* Never, never again,” said I, “let such a scene occur 
between us, dearest.” 

"Oh, never, love,” said she. 

Such a couple! Adam and Eve before they partook of 
that unlucky dessert, perhaps—but since then nothing 
like us! 

"Then you won't ask that Mr. Brumby to dine here to- 
day,” said my wife. 

Observe the significant that. Never is that pronoun so 
applied, whether to man, dog, woman, eat or child, but it 
is intended to convey the idea of dislike. See 

"Send the dog out of the room.” 

There is nothing in that which any dog—excepting some 
could take as an offensive 
that’s all. 


very thin-skinned dog indeed 
personality ; the dog is momentarily in the way 
But—" Send that dog out of the room.” 
Here the dog is unequivocally marked as an object of 
personal dislike—it is pointedly insulted—and no dog of 
becoming spirit but would quit, not the room only, but the 
house; nor ever return to it, though it should see the 
whole town placarded with a guinea reward for its recovery, 
By 
has no extraordinary regard for Mr. Brumby. 


‘that Mr. Brumby,” then, it is clear that my wife 


"Then you won't ask that Mr. Brumby to dine here to- 
day ?” 

(1 had previously said I wou/d ask Mr. Brumby to din- 
ner; and that it was which provoked the horrid " Very 
well, Mr. Dewdney.”) 

"T won't,” now replied I. 

"Very well,” said my wile; and instead of quitting the 
room, she patted my cheek. Adam and Eve indeed! 

“Tf you must ask him to dine with you,” continued she, 
"take him tothe Pangrowleon—he is so very disagreeable.” 

*T will, my dear Clara,” said I. 

Not the least of the advantages of belonging toa club is, 
that if you happen to have an acquaintance who is in any 
degree disagreeable or disreputable, and whom, therefi re, 
you would be unwilling to invite to your own house, you 
can take him to your club, No great harm can come of that. 

* And now, my love,” said I, “tell me why it is you so 
much dislike Brumby ?” 

" The reason is,” replied she, “ he is such a bore!” 

I never give up any one hastily, so] made as stout a fight 
for him as it was possible to make. 

" Granted,” said 1; “he is a bore—an intolerable, an in- 
sufferable bore ; but then you must acknowledge that he 
he—in short, my love, he is a very good man.” 

" No doubt he is,” said she; “he may possess every vir- 
tue under the sun—all that may qualify him for going to 
heaven; but he is not qualified for pleasant society on 
earth.” 

" You must allow,” said I, (for I was resolved not to give 
him up,) “ you must allow that he talks a great deal.” 

"Call you that talking! "He's a dull, 
drowsy proser; his talk is like the buzzing of a bee in a 
bottle. And then he has but one subject to talk about 
prints, prints, prints, eternally prints! his collection of 
prints; his Mare Antonio! his Albert Durer! his Barto- 
lozzi! Paganini would play divinely upon one string for a 
quarter of an hour at a time; but then he could play upon 
the other three quite as well. Now your Mr. Brumby has | 
but one string to his fiddle, and even upon that he’s a very 


” 


exclaimed she. 


bad fiddler. Then, not only can be talk of notuing else, but 
he will not allow any other person a choice of subject—he 
cuts through them—rudely and impatiently interrupts them 
with a something or other about his eternal engravings. A 
little of that subject would be very well in its way; but to 
run it to death, as he does! Oh, the tiresome man! The 
best conversers—and he has met some good ones at our 
table—are killed dead by him. One is anxious to listen to 


them, but no—no chaace for ¢ versation Where Mr. 


Brumby is.” 
said T, (still resolved not to give him 


always interrupt it, On the contrary, 


"But, my love,” 
up.) “he does n 
he will often, when another person is in possession of the 
attention of the table, politely pretend to fall asleep.” 

"Tt was upon such an oceasion,” said my wile, ‘aughing, 
“that poor Hook st: pope d short in the midst of one of his 
liveliest sallies, and cried—' Pray, silence, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for a snore from Mr. Brumby.’ ” 

" But really, my dear Clara, you must allow,” said I, (de- 
termined not to give him up,) “ you must allow that he isa 
perfect master of that, the only subject he ever opens his 
lips upon—that he is a connoisseur of the first rank—of 
taste refined, of judgment unerring.” 

Having thus gallantly defended my friend, I sat down 
and wrote him the following note: 

‘ Mornington Crescent, Wednesday, Sth June. 

"Dear Brumey 


not very well; so, instead of coming here, pray meet me 


Mrs. Dewdney, | am sorry to say, is 
at the Pangrowleon at seven. It is an open day there for 
Visiters, 

"Yours, faithfully, (, C, Dewpney.” 
“At what time, dearest, do you think you shall get rid 


inquired my wile. 


of your lively guest ? 

"Oh, at about nine, or half after,” replied 1; “but I will 
not remain out later than I ean help it, love.” 

“Tt was not for that [made the inquiry, dear,” said she; 
“but |—you 

I did not particularly remark it at the time; but it after- 
wards struck me foreibly, very forcibly, that she hesitated, 

"Well, Clara; but what?” inquired I. 

"Why, Clarkson, you are 
Richard, at Hanimersmith, to-morrow, to ox 
Now, instead of getting up at five in 


engaged with my brother 
pup the river 
for a day's fishing 
the morning, (as you talked of doing.) which will be so un- 
comfortable, so rery uncomfortable for you, do wet into an 
omnibus or a cab and go down to-night. Richard, you 
know, will give you a bed.” 
" But, sweetest,” said | 

" Now, dearest,” said she, “ you shall—you must—I im- 
plore—I entreat. You will od/:ge me by going. Lean't bear 
the thought of your hurrving out at such a barbarous hour 
as tive, I shall be miserable if you refuse me.” 


Could I refuse her any thing! 


~ 


Sweet, considerate soul! 
and a re quest, too, whose object Was ny own convenience, 
my own comlort. Yet she pressed the request with an ear- 
nestness that 

Now I call every star, every planet, nay, the chaste moon 
herself, to witness that T am not jealous. Had my Clara 
ever given me cause for jealousy 2? Never—not the slight- 
est. | knew that litth Timberman of the Grenadier Guards 
had, within the last few days, returned to England—What 
then? | had twice seen him, as he rode past our house, look 
What then? My wite knew not of his 
What then? ‘Tis a long 
four years since he paid his addresses to her—she liked 
him a /itt/e—Yet what of that? Did she not reject him 
and for me! Besides, he is married. No; fam not jealous; 


up at the windows 
return; and had she known it 


yet was there an earnestness in her entreaty that I would 
not return home that night—! Shame upon me for the un- 
worthy thought !—I promised to go that night to Hammer- 
smith. 

In due time (John having placed my night-bag in a cab) 
I drove down to the club to receive my friend Brumby— 
first taking an affectionate leave of my dear litde wife. 


| Our leave-takings, though but for a single night, were al- 
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—_ 
ways of a nature to—But these scenes must not be dwelt 
upon. . . . ° ° . . . 


It so happened that Brumby and I were the only persons 
in the visiters’ room—we had it entirely to ourselves. What 
an opportunity for an easy, unconstrained confabulation ! 
And what a variety of pleasant topics were open to us! 
Parliament and the income-tax; the Opera at the most 
brilliant period of its season, and all the singers quite well 
enough not to sing ; morning concerts, Thalberg, and the 
projected Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Piano- 
fortes; our English theatres-royal, and the crowds that 
nightly rush—to the French play; the Royal Academy ex- 
hibition, and Mr. Hume’s patriotic suggestion that the 
R. A.’s should be compelled to throw open the doors gratrs, 
and pay all the expenses of the establishment out of the 
” copyright, and the rights of every 


" tottle of the whole; 
crowner’s- 


body in it exeept the author—together with the 
quest-law ” upon the subject; the—In a word, topics were 


endless 

But Brumby had just purchased a Rembrandt etching, 
and—Oh, my stars! 

Here be it observed that my wife truly characterized 
the talk of Brumby when she compared it to the drowsy, 
monotonous buzzing of a bee ina bottle. A word is ocea- 
sionally detected; the rest is one unmitigated brum-brum- 
brum. 

 Brum-brum-brum early 
preservation brum-brum 

" Brumby, you'll tind that asparagus soup very good; put 
down your print and take it while it’s hot.” 

" Brum-brum-brum early state brum-brum 

"* Now, Brumby, do put aside that print, or neither those 
flounders nor the stewed eels will be worth eating.” 

* Brum-brum my Mare Antonio brum-brum undoubted 
specimen brum-brum 

" Here’s a cutlet and a chicken-salad, and that’s your din- 
ner; but pray, Brumby, pray have done with that print. 


impression brum-brum fine 


try this Moselle.” 
tembrandt brum-brum my collee- 


Here 
" Brum-brum-brum 
tion brum-brum, Duke of Buckingham’s brum-brum 
The cloth was removed. And now fora little talk. 
" Brumby, fill your glass.—A curious cireumstance oc- 
curred at the Opera last night: at the very moment that 
" Brum-brum left leg a /eetle out of drawing brum- 


” 


brum 

" Now, for heaven's sake, my dear fellow!—Well; at 
the very moment 

“ Brum-brum wonderful depth brum-brum expression 
brum-brum free burin brum-brum 

"Tt was an interesting little episode, [assure you. At 
the very moment that her majesty-—Brumby !—Brumby! 
open your eyes; don’t go to sleep. Come, fair play; you 
had the talk all your own way at dinner; let us now divide 
it and change the subject, for, upon my life, I can’t stand 
much more of your Rembrandt etching.” 

" Brum-brum my Albert Durer brum-brum this etching 
brum-brum, powerful effect brum-brum perspective brum- 
brum Rembrandt brum-brum sharp touches brum-brum- 
brum-brum.” [ awoke. How long he had been brum-brum- 
brumming | know not, for he was gone. I was alone in 
the room. I looked at my watch. Twenty-three minutes 
past two!! 

Magnetism? Mesmerism? For a provocative of sleep 
try a téte-d-téte with Brumby. 

Twenty-three minutes past two! I rushed out of the 
house ; a cab was passing at the moment; I jumped into it. 
It was too late to think of going to Hammersmith, so I 
ordered the driver to take me home. By the time I should 
arrive there it would be three o'clock ! [ must disturb the 
servants, but there was no help for it. As for poor, dear 
Clara, who has been in bed these three hours, who sleeps 
lightly and is disturbed by the slightest noise !—But John 
sleeps ina small room near the kitchen, so T will ring the 
kitehen-bell. The brum-brum-brum was still in my ears, 
and [ fell asleep; nor did | awake till the driver stopped 
on this side of the turnpike, as [ had desired him to do. 
My house was hardly twenty paces beyond it, and the toll 
saved would pay for a couple of letters. Cheap postage has 
taught us the use and value of odd pence. 

[ walked towards my own door, when—oh, horror! my hair 
stood on end—my throat became parched—my knees bent 
beneath me—perspiration fell in large drops from my brow! 
Now was the hesitation explained ; now was the anvyiety 
to be rid of me for the night accounted for! 


The canvass blind of the large, single, parlor-window 
was drawn down, and the lamp burning on the table (at 
that hour of the morning !) was so placed as to throw upon 
nt, with awful distinctness, the shadows of two persons: 


was a man, ay, a /itt/e man— it was no other, it could be 
no other—for twice had I seen him look up at the windows 
as he passed—than little Timberman, of the Grenadier 
Guards! There they sat, one on each side of the table. I 
could see their every movement in the same manner as the 
action of the figures is shown in the Ombres Chinoises. | 
could hear their laugh, too—yes, they were laughing—oh, 
torture! laughing no doubt at me! How admirably well 
she had contrived it! " You must go to Hammersmith to- 
I implore—I entreat—you will od/ige 
it was 


night—you shall 
me by going.” And all this was repeated to him !— 
at this, perhaps, they were at that very moment laughing! 
I saw him raise a goblet to his lips—my wife pushed a 
bottle towards him—(regaling him with my choice whis- 
key, perhaps)—he shook his head in sign of refusal (pru- 
dent, at least, at that time of the morning)—he rose—she 
rose—they approached each other—he—he—yes, by my 
wrongs! he kissed her! He put on his hat—she resumed 
her seat and took up a book—yes—the artful and evidently 
hardened creature took up a book. He quitted the room— 
and now I Aave the villain! 

No sooner had he opened the street-door than T rushed 
upon him, and, seizing him by the throat, dragged him 
into the parlor. My wife started from her seat. 

Half choked as well as blinded by rage, I cried, 

"So, madam, was it for this you—” 

"Oh, Clarkson, dear Clarkson!” cried she, “ what is the 
matter with you? But I see how it is; he has been dining 
at the Pangrowleon with that Mr. Brumby, and is tipsy.” 

Here, of course, she burst into tears! But the absurdity 
of the notion of getting tipsy in such company as Brumby’s! 
However, I was in any thing but a laughing mood. 

Madam,” cried I, “I desire you will quit my house 
instantly quit my house, and go to your father’s. As for 
you, Captain Timberman——” 

These words I uttered in a tone which must have sound- 
ed in his ears like the whizzing of a brace of bullets. At 
the same time I shook him violently. 

" He as tipsy,” continued my wife. “Oh, Frederick, dear 
Frederick 

I was not aware that his name was Frederick; but to 
“dear” him to my very face! Thad well nigh strangled 


” 


him. 

“ Frederick,” she continued, “IT thought, (as [ said in my 
note to request you would come to me this evening,) I 
thought that he would have been at Hammersmith by this 


” 


time; but 

"Oh, infamy !” exclaimed I, “ by your invitation was it! 
Sut quit my house, vile woman— instantly quit my house, 
and never more let me behold you. And now, Captain 
Timberman—” 

"Oh, Frederick,” said my wife, “ Tll ring for John, who 
shall assist you to carry him up to bed.” 

"Desist, base woman,” said I, as she took hold of the 
bell-rope; “desist! the servants shall not be disturbed at 
this late hour, nor shall they be admitted to witness your 
vile conduct.” 

"Oh, gracious powers!” 
dearest! Why, it is not yet eleven. For heaven's sake, 
Clarkson, release your brother-in-law ; release him, I im- 


cried she, “he is mad! Late, 


plore you.” 

These words restored me to my senses. I looked the 
villain full in the face, and calmly—it was indeed my own 
true, dear, ever dear Clara’s brother, Freddy! 

The clock on the mantelpiece pointed at seven minutes 
to eleven! I looked at my wateh—it was unwound—I had 
omitted to wind it up on the preceding night—it was still 
standing at TWENTY-THREE MINUTES PAST TWo! 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 





= 
THE EVENING RAINBOW. 
Bricut arch of promise, in the evening sky 
Thou shinest fair, with many a lovely ray, 
Each in the other melting. Much mine eye 
Delights to linger on thee; for the day, 
Changeful and many-weather'd, seemed to smile, 
Flashing brief splendor through the clouds awhile, 
Which deepened dark anon and fell in rain: 
But pleasant it is now to pause and view 
Thy various tints of frail and watery hue, 
And think the storm shall not return again. 
Such is the smile that piety bestows 
On the good man’s pale cheek, when he, in peace 
Departing gently from a world of woes, 


Anticipates the world where sorrows cease. Southey. 





' one was—yes, it was that cockatrice, my wife; the other || 


past us 


SERENADE. 


Inesilla! I am here: 

Thy own cavalier 

Is now beneath thy lattice playing : 
Why art thou delaying ? 


He hath ridden many a mile 

But to see thy smile: 

The young light on the flowers is shining 
Yet he is repining. 

What to him is a summer star, 

If his love’s afar ? 

What to him the flowers perfuming, 
When his heart’s consuming ? 


Sweetest girl! why dost thou hide ¢ 
Beauty may abide 
Even before the eye of morning, 
And want no adorning. 
Now, upon their paths of light, 
Starry spirits bright 
To catch thy brighter glance are staying: 
Why art thou delaying ?—Barry Cornwall 
A GREENWICH DINNER. 

The dinner made its appearance. To George the con- 
struction of the hanauet appeared a matter of great inte- 
rest, since the arrangement had been left to his taste and 
judgment. To Colonel Bruff it afforded matter for surprise— 
to the ladies, except Lady Gramm—who had amongst het 
friends assiduously earned the sobriquet of Lady Cram, it 
afforded no particular satisfaction. Turtle began it—zreen 
fat, in a separate dish—then came a train of blue-coated, 
white-waistcoated, black-shorted worthies, with a string 
of dishes, whose covers glittered like so many cuirasses on 
a field of battle. Turbot and salmon leading—which had 
no business to be there—and then water-soutchy of perch 
(all wrong there)—salmon (still worse)—flounders and 
soles. Eels, ruled by the lord mayor not to be fish—fried, 
stewed, boiled, spitchcoeked ; and then whitebait, the very 
last of the season, and then six entrées. The eternal boiled 
fowls and the tongue in the middle, like Macheath between 
Polly and Lucey; and then a haunch of venison which you 
might “ nose i’ the lobby ;” after which, ducklings at one 
end, quails at the other, with a small dish of ortolans, done 
just one turn too much, as George Grindle oracularly pro- 
nounced; and then a profusion of secondary pétisserie, 
followed by a dessert of choice fruit, evidently from Graves- 
end or its vicinity. Wines of various sorts enlivened the con- 
versation, Which was but of one sort, for, during the length 
and exhibition of this equivocal luxury, nothing was talked 
of, nothing discussed, but the relative merits, or, as George 
insisted upon it, demerits of the different dishes; the utter 
failure of one attempt, and the commendable comparative 
respectability to a certain degree in another. One on!y 
thing happened during the repast calculated to make any 
body smile, when Sir George while discussing the univer- 
sally-discussed Greenwich question, as to the real nature 
and character of whitebait, and arguing as to their not be- 
ing the young fry of shad or any other fish, but a distinet 
class of themselves, upon the ground that they had been 
frequently found with roes in them, said to the colonel, 
who didn’t much care what they were, so that they suffer- 
ed themselves to be bathed in lemon-juice, and popped by 
half-dozens at a time into his capacious mouth, “It is said 
they are migratory.” " No such thing, no such thing,” said 
the colonel, “they are sprats !” 
his eyes very wide at this dictum. Francis looked towards 
Jane, who did not laugh, and Sir George looked towards 
Theodore 


George Grindle opened 


Lady Gramm and Miss Pheezle, who did. 
Hook. 


Matnerer.—The celebrated critic and wit Maiherbe, 
styled the father of French poetry, was extremely sensible 
of the cold; he wore so many stockings on his legs that he 
was obliged to mark them alphabetically in order to be sure 
of having the same number on each leg. This equals the 
nine coats of Harry Gill, or the never-ending joke of the 
grave-digger in Hamlet. 


" Dreary.”’—There is one fine old English word, whose 
very sound conveys its sense, and which to my mind ex- 
actly pictures that thrilling shudder we experience on lis- 
teuing to the night-winds moaning through old forest-trees : 
I mean the word “ dreary.” Tush! reader, do you not see 
the great wood monarchs bending and shivering under that 
piercing blast? and nearer now it howls; and now it hurtles 


ugh! I'll look no more 
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NIGHT-SONG—WRITTEN AT SEA. 


*Tis night—my bark is on the ocean, 
No sound | hear, no sight | see, 

Not e’en the darkened waves, whose motion 
Still bears me, Fanny! far from thee ;— 

But from the misty skies are gleaming 
Two smiling stars, that look, my love, 

As if thine eyes, though veiled, were beaming 
Benignly on me from above. 


Good night and bless thee, Fanny dearest ! 
Nor let the sound disturb thy sleep, 
If, when the midnight wind thou hearest, 
Thy thoughts are on the distant deep. 
Thy lover there is safe and fearless, 
For heaven still guards and guides his track ; 
Nor can his dreaming heart be cheerless, 
For still to thee “tis wafted back. 


Tis sweet on the benighted billow 
To trust in Him whom all adore ; 
‘Tis sweet to think that from her pillow 
Her prayers for me shall Fanny pour. 
The wind, self-lullabied, is dozing, 
The winking stars withdraw their light; 
Fanny! methinks thine eyes are closing; 
Bless thee, my love! Good night, good night! 


THE COAL REGION, 


We are then in the midst of that singular region that 
sends forth to the south, and to foreign countries, *he enor- 
mous quantities of coal that keep the fires and manufacto- 
ries of monstrous London, and of many another place, go- 
ing. This neighborhood, and far around, have now for 
centuries been bored and excavated to furnish the most 
unparalleled supplies of this mineral fire; and every year 
greater and greater demands are making on the black mass 
of its subterranean wealth. When you get into the Bish- 
oprick of Durham, going northward, as I have observed in 
the Visit to Houghton-le-Spring, you begin to see tall en- 
gine-houses, and vastly tall chimneys breathing into the 
sky long black clouds of smoke. You hear groans and 
whistlings, and numerous unearthly sounds around you. 
These engine-houses contain those great steam-engines 
that work the coal-mines; and those noises proceed from 
pulleys, and gins, and railways, and other inventions and 
instruments for raising and conveying away the coals. As 
you get into the country nearer Newcastle, all these opera- 
tions—these groanings and wailings, these smokes and 
fires—inerease upon you. Here you pass one of those tall 
engine-houses that you saw in the distance, with its still 


taller chimney hoisting into the sky its slanting column of 


turbid smoke. 

You now see from the upper part of the engine-house a 
huge beam protruding itself like a ciant’s arm, alternately 
lifting itself up and then falling again. To this beam is at- 
tached the rod and bucket cf a pump, which probably, at 
some hundred yards deep, is lifting out the water from the 
mine, and enabling the miners to work, where otherwise 
it would be all drowned in subterranean floods. Or you see 
a great beam suspended by its centre, and elevated aloft ona 
proper support, wagging alternately its ends up and down, 
up and down, with that busy and whimsical air that has ob- 
tained it the name of a Whimsey: this ts performing a 
similar operation by a different contrivance. There again, 
those huge engines are at work, whirling baskets down 
into the deep shafts for coal, or whirling the colliers them- 
selves down to get the coal. For two or three hundred 
vards down a hideous gulf, into the bowels of the earth, 
are they sent with a rapidity that to a stranger is frightful, 
to their Ishor, or pulled up after its performance to day- 
hight as fast—all the me these great engines of, perhaps, 
two hundred horse-power, groaning and coughing over 
their toils like condemned Titans; and the wheels and 
pulleys that they put in motion singing and whistling 
lamentably, like so many lesser spirits doomed to attend on 
their labors. 


Here you see baskets of coals emerge from the mouth of 


the pit, and immediately, as by self-agency, run away, 
empty themselves into a wagon or boat, and come back 
empty, and ready for a fresh exploit. There, as you ad- 
vance over the plain, you see a whole train of wagons 


loaded with coal, careering by themselves, without horse, | 


without steam-engine, without man, except there sits one 
behind, who, instead of endeavoring to propel these mad 
Wagons on their way, seems laboring hopelessly by his 
Weight te detain them. But what is your amazement 


_ thousand years ago. 


when you come into sight of the River Tyne, to see these 
wagons still careering to the very brink of the water. To 
see a railway carried from the high bank, and supported 
on tall piles, horizontally above the surface of the river, 
and to some distance into it, as if to allow those vagabond 
trains of wagons to run right off, and dash themselves 
down into the river. There they go, all mad together! 
Another moment and they will shoot over the end of 
the lofty railway, and go headlong into the Tyne, hel- 
ter-skelter! But, behold! the creatures are not so mad as 
you imagine. They are instinct with sense! They havea 
principle of self-preservation as well as of speed in them. 
See! as they draw near the river, they pause! they stop! 
One by one they detach themselves, and as one devoted 
wagon runs on, like a victim given up for the salvation of 
the rest, to perform a wild somerset into the water below 
—what do we see? itis caught! A pair of gigantic arms 
separate themselves from the eud of the railway! They 
catch the wagon! they hold it suspended in the air! they 
let it softly and gently descend, ay, softly and gently as an 
angel dropping to earth on some heavenly message—and 
whither? Into the water? No! we see now that a ship 
already lies below the end of the railway. The wagon de- 
scends to it; a man standing there strikes a bolt—the 
boitom falls, and the coals which it contains are nicely de- 
posited in the hold of the vessel! Up again soars the 
wagon in that pair of gigantic arms. It reaches the rail- 
way ! it glides, like a black swan into its native lake, upon 
it, and away it goes, as of its own accord, to a distance to 
await its brethren, who successively perform the same ex- 
ploit, and then joining it, all scamper back over the plam 
to the distant pit again! 

All this, which to those who never saw these things 
may seem extravazant nonsense, is but the plainest truth, 
and is performed by the means of the most ingenious and 
simple machmery. A railway, on which these wagons are 
propelled by a stationary engine ata distance, with a ma- 
chine called a Drop, acting by a proper adjustment of 
balance, does all the business, while it conveys the coal 
carefully and unbroken into the ships, and fills the stranger 
with the utmost astonishment. Formerly the coals on 
reaching the river were shot down inclined planes into the 
vessels, or into the staiths, or coal-sheds, and were much 
dashed to pieces and deteriorated in value; these simple 
and ingenious drops, while they present objects of great 
wonder and interest to those who for the first time sail on 
the Tyne, convey the coal, very little broken, into the 
holds of the ships. Howrrt. 


A PARTING. 

As I sat on the Cout of Keeldar’s grave, | saw a cart 
and horse come up the valley on the other side, without 
driver orattendant. The horse seemed to keep the track as 
steadily and accurately as if he was transacting business on 


, his own account, and not on that of his master. But far be- 


hind, I beheld a youth and maiden, with arms locked about 
each other, slowly following. Ever and anon they stopped. 
They were in deep, and earnest, and evidently very agree- 
able conversation. They stopped, they advanced a little, 
various endearments passed—but the steady horse went on 
his way. At length he stood stock still, and the youth- 
ful couple seeing that, stood still too. It was evident that 
the lover came from some place a good way up the val- 
ley, and had passed through his maiden’s village, or by 
her residence, whence occurred this tender opportunity. 
Long did their parley continue: there were various em- 
braces, various attempts to part, hands were shaken over 
and over; the horse, however, took it into his head to go 
on again, and passing out of sight by a turn in the road, 
the reluctant swain was obliged to snatch a hasty kiss and 
run off at full speed. The damsel stood a minute to look 
after her lover. He came to the turn, wheeled round, waved 
his hat, kissed his hand, and disappeared. The damsel, 
who had returned these parting salutes with a hearty vi- 
vacily, also now wheeled round homewards, and set upa 
song which showed that this interview, this little pastoral, 
had filled her bosom with a magic of joy that put down all 
the warlock spells of the Castle of Suulis, and made her 
see nothing but the beauty of nature, the clear bright 
heavens, the running waters, and the flowery banks and 
braes of this sweet and solitary vale. 

So fall the terrors of tyrants, the might of martial spirits, 
the strongholds that seemed built for eternity ; captives 
cease to groan within them; the torturer and the tortured 
disappear; but love and youth, hope and passion, the beau- 
ty of nature and the poetry of human life endure for ever, 
and are as fresh and buoyant here to-day as they were a 
Howitt. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
A MOTHER'S PRAYERS, 
On think not that the widow 
Her offering made in vain; 
Heaven's unregarded blessings 
Come down on us like rain; 
And he may brave life’s dangers 
In hope, and not im dread, 
Whose mother’s prayers are lightiag 
A halo round his head: 
In wheresoe’er he wanders 
Through the cold world, dark and wild 
There white-winged angels follow 
To guard earth’s erring child. 
Go! let the seoffer call it 
A shadow and a dream: 
Those meek subservient spirits 
Are nearer than we deem; 
Think not they visit only 
The bright enraptured eve 
Of some pure sainted martyr 
Prepared and glad to die ; 
Or that the poet's fancy, 
Or painter's colored skill 
Creates a dream of beauty, 
And moulds a world at will 
Chey live! they wander round us, 
Soft resting on the cloud ; 
Although to human vision 
The sight be disallowed ; 
Thev are to the almehty 
What the rays are to the sun 
An emanating essence 
From the great supernal One 
They bend for praver to listen 
They weep to witness erimes 
Thev wateh for holy moments 
(rood thoughts—repentant times , 
Chey cheer the meek and humble, 
Thev heal the broken heart; 
They teach the wavering spirtt 
From earthly ties to part; 
Unseen they dwell among us, 
As when they watched below 
In spiritual anguish, 
The se pulchre of we 
And when we pray, though feeble 
Our orisons mav be, 
They then are our companions, 
Who pray eternally, Vrs. Norton 


A FPABLE—FPROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


Aurora complained among the gods that she who loved 
man so well was so little beloved and sought by him, and 
least of all by those whom she most prized and valued 
coddess of wisdom : 


"Grieve not over thy fate,” said the 


“os it otherwise with me? And thus,” continued she, “ be- 
hold those who neglect thee, and see the rival for whom 
thou art forsaken. Look on them as thou passest along, 
how they lie in the arms of sleep-drunkenness, and moul- 
der away*in lite and soul. Yea! hast thou not friends, hast 
thou not worshippers enough? The whole creation cele- 
brates thee: the flowers awake and clothe themselves 
with thy purple glances in new and bridelike beauty. The 
choir of birds weleometh thee; each think upon new ways 
to make happy thy transient sojourn. The industrious far- 
mer, the laborious sage neglect thee not. Thev drink from 
the chalice which thou offerest them, health and strength, 
tranquillity and life; doubly gratified to enjoy thee undis- 
turbed and uninterrupted by a chattering crowd of sleepy 
fools. Dost thou not deem it happiness, thus unprofaned to 
be enjoyed and beloved? It is the highest fruition of love 
to gods and men.” 

Aurora reddened over her thoughtless complaint; and 
each beauty who resembles her in purity and imnocence 


may well desire to share her happiness 


HTatre d hateh'd at home isa tame tiger, 

May fawn and sport, but never leaves his nature , 

The jars of brothers, two such mighty ones, 

Is like a small stone thrown into a river, 

The breach scarce heard: but view the beaten current 
And you shall see a thousand angry rings 

Rise in his face, still swelling and still growing 

So jars circling distrusts, distrusts breeding dangers, 
And dangers death, the greatest extreme shallow ; 
Till nothing bound them bui the shore, their graves. 
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ALICE TO ARTHUR. 


Tune is a daring soul; 
A fiery heart, an eagle glance are thine ; 
Not in my restless dreams 
Dare I to wish that soul, that heart were mine. 


I do but ask to love; 

To be beloved were more than I could bear. 
Whatam IJ, that my soul 

Should in thy loftier being seek to share ? 


I mav not mate with thee ; 
And He who gave me this weak heart, denied 
Alike the power to win thy heart to me, 
Or seek in mine for strength to bear in pride. 
I may not feel, if love 
Be not. My soul's deep instinet answers thine. 
Lone in its calm high-reaching strength and power, 
Thy spit seeks no answering voice in mine. 
Humbly and silently, 
As ata shrine, my spirit bends before thee ; 
It may not seek to know 


It scaree dare love—it asks but to adore thee. 


Yet deep and gentle thoughts 
And earnest love are brooding in my breast. 
[ had been worthier thee, 
Could | have found in them my woman’s rest. 


I might have lived in thoughts 
Holy and deep. The Hower, whose life was given 
To spring in beauty, needs to feel the light 
Of yonder sun in heaven, 
The light and warmth of noon 
Must bathe with tts rich tlood the oping rose, 
Ere in her breast the wealth that God has given, 
Her bloom or fragrance glows. 
I pass unloved, unknown ; 
No more my spirit struggles to be blest; 
It sinks to earth again, 
It seeks not joy or hope—it asks but rest. 
Yet humbly, still and silently, 
In its still depths my veiled heart may cherish 
The love too dee p to tell 


Too pure to fear—-tou strong with life to perish. 





TALES OF GERMAN ROMANCE, 


TUR LOVE-CHARM. 

(Concluded) 

« “ “ ‘ ‘ , m ‘ ‘ 
A rarty of friends were sitting on the brightest summer 
morning in a green arbor, assembled at au excellent break- 
fast. Laushter and jests passed round; and many a time 
did the glasses kiss with a merry health to the young 
couple, and a wish that they might be the happiest of the 
happy. 


being still engaged in dressing, while the young husband 


The bride and bridegroom were not present; she 


was sauntering by himself down an avenue some way off, 
musing upon his happiness. 

“What a pity it is,” said Anderson, "that we are to 
All our ladies are beelouded at théthought, 
and never in their whole lives longed for a dance so much 


have no music! 


as to-day, when it is quite out of the question: it is far too 
painful to his feelings.” 

"Tean tell you a secret, though,” exclaimed a young 
officer, 
riotous and madcap one it will be. 


“that we are to have a dance after all; and a rare 


Every thing is already 
arranged; the musicians are come secretly and quartered 
Roderick has 


for he says one ought not to let him always have his own 


out of sight. managed the whole business: 


way,or tok"mor his strange eaprices overmuch, especially 
this.” 


ol “eTVE é 


on such a day a 


* Besides,” another young man, “he is already 
become much more tractable and sociable than he used to 
be; so that | think he himself will not be sorry at the al- 
teration. Indeed the whole wedding has been brought 
about all on the sudden, and has taken every body by 
surprise.” af oh 


"His whole history,” resumed Anderson, "is just as ex- 
traordinary as his character. You mustall remember how, 
being on his travels last autumn, he arrived in our eity, and 
spent the winter there, living, like a melaneh: ly man, al- 
most entirely in his own room, and never visiting our the- 
atre or taking part in any other amusement. He all but 
quarrelled with Roderick, his most intimate friend, for try- 
ing to divert him, and refusing to pamper all his moping 
fantasies. Ip fact, this overstrained irritability and morose- 


ness must have been a disease that was gathering in his 
body: for you know he was attacked four months ago by 
such a violent nervous fever that his life was for a long 
time despaired of. After his frenzy had raved itself out, 
and he returned to his senses, he had almost entirely lost 
his memory: nothing but his childhood and early youth 
kept its hold on his mind; and he was totally unable to re- 


collect any thing that bad happened during his journey or | 


immediately before his illness. He had to begin his ae- 
quaintance afresh with all his friends, even with Roderick ; 
and it is only by little and little that his thoughts have 
grown lighter, and that the past with all that had befallen 
him has come back, though still in dim colors, into his 
memory. Ile had been removed into his uncle’s house, that 
better care might be taken of him; and he was just like a 
child, letuing them do whatever they chose with him. The 
first time he went out to enjoy the warmth of the spring 
in the park he saw a girl sitting pensively by the roadside. 
She looked up; her eye met his; and se ized with an mex- 
plicable yearning, he stopped the carriage, got out, sat 
down by her, took hold of her hands and burst into a flood 
of tears. His friends were again alarmed for his intellects: 
but he grew calm, cheerful and conversable, got introduced 
to the girl’s parents, and at his very first visit asked for her 
which, with her parents’ consent, she granted him. 
that time he has been happy, and a new life bas 


hand, 
Since 
sprung up within him: day after day he has become heal- 
thier and more contented. A week ago he paid me a visit 
at this country-house, and was above measure delighted 
with it, indeed so much so that he would not rest tll he 
had made me sell it to him. I might easily have terned his 
passionate desire to my own advantage and his loss; for 
when he ounce sets his heart on a thing he will have it, and 
that too forthwith. He immediately let it be got ready, sent 
furniture that he may spend the summer months here; and 
thus it has come to pass that we are all met for his wed- 
ding in my old garden.” 

The party of young people were just rising when the 
bride came in her full dress, through the garden, walking 
toward them. She was clad in violet-colored velvet; a 
sparkling necklace lay cradled on her glittering neck ; the 
costly lace just allowed her white swelling bosom to glim- 
mer through; and her wreath of myrtle and white roses 
cave her brown hair a still more beautiful tint. She greet- 
ed them all graciously, and the young mer were astonished 
at her surpassing beauty. She had been gathering flowers 
in the garden, and was going back into the house to see 
after the arrangements for dinner. The tables had been set 
out in the lower open-gallery, and shone dazzlingly with 
their white coverings and their load of sparkling erystal : 
rich elusters of many-colored tlowers rose from the grace- 
ful necks of alabaster vases; green garlands, starred with 
and it wasa 
lovely sight to behold the bride gliding along with gentle 
motion between the tables and the pillars, amid the light 


white blossoms, twined round the columns: 


of the flowers, overlooking the whole with a searching 
glanee, and then vanishing and re-appearing a moment al- 
ter, above, to pass into her chamber. 
"She ts the 
saw !” cried Anderson ; “ our friend is indeed a happy man.” 
"Her very paleness,” 
beauty. Her hazel eyes only sparkle the more intensely 


loveliest, maost enchanting ereature I ever 
added the officer, “ heightens her 


above those white cheeks and beneath those dark loeks; 


and the singular, almost burning redness of her lips gives 


her face a truly magical appearance.” 

" The air of sileat melancholy that surrounds her,” said 
Anderson, “sheds a noble majesty over her.” 

When the two friends found themselves alone, Emilius 
again turned down the dark avenue and said: 

“Why am Tin such a gloomy mood on this the happiest 
day of my life?) But Lassure you, Roderick, though you 


will not believe me, | am not made for moving about amid 


such a mob of human beings; for this parade of 
courtesy ; for keeping my attention on the gue rie 
letter of the alphabet, so that neither A nor Z may com- 
plain of being treated with disrespect; for making low 
bows to her tenth cousin, and shaking hands warmly with 
my twentieth; for this formal reverence to her parents : for 


handing a flower from my nosegay of compliments to every 


lady that erosses the room; for waiting to receive the tide 
of new-comers as wave after wave rushes over me. and then 
turning to give orders that their servants and horses may 
re them. 


each have a full trough and pail set bef 


hefore sunrise.” continued Emulius, “I 
was walking through the wood ; my thoughts were solemn- 
ly tuned; I felt to the bottom of my soul that my life is 
now taking a determinate cast, that it is become a serious 


wa i y . 
His morning 


thing, and that this passion has created me a home and a 


\, calling. In passing by that arbor yonder I heard sounds: it 


was my beloved in close conversation. ‘Has not it turned 
out now as I told you?’ said a strange voice; ‘just as | 
knew it would turn out? You have got your wish ; so cheer 
up and be merry.’ I did not like to go in to them: as I 
came back I walked nearer to the arbor; they had both left 
it. But I have been musing and musing ever since, what 
can these words mean 2?” ; 

Roderick answered : 

“Perhaps she may have been in love with you this long 
time without your knowing it: this should make you all 
the happier.” 

A late nightingale now lifted up her song, and seemed 
to be wishing the lover health and bliss. Emilius sank stil! 
deeper in thought. 

“Come with me toclear up your spirits,” said Roderick, 
“down to the village, where you will find another couple ; 
for you must not faney that yours is the only wedding on 
which to-day’s sun is to shine. A young clown, finding his 
time lag heavily in the house with an ugly old maid, for 
want of something better to do, did what makes the booby 
think himself bound in honor to turn her into his wife. 
They must both be dressed out by this time; so don’t let 
us miss the sight, fur doubtless it will be overpowering!) 
interesting.” 

The melancholy man let himself be dragged along by his 
merry talkative friend, and they soon got to the cottage. 
The procession was just sallying forth on its way to church. 
The young countryman was in his usual linen frock ; all his 
finery consisted in a pair of leather breeches, which he had 
polished tll they shone like a field of dandelions; he had 
The 


bride was tanned by the sun, and had only a few farewell 


a very simple look and was a good deal ashamed. 


leaves of youth still hanging about her; she was coarsely 
and poorly but cleanly dressed: some red and blue silk rib- 
bons, already somewhat faded, flaunted from her stomach- 
er; but what chiefly disfigured her was, that her hair, afier 
being stiffened with lard, flour, and pins, had been swept 
back from her forehead, and piled up at the top of her head 
ina mound, on the summit of which lay the bridal chaplet. 


clad at heart, but was bashful and 


She smiled and seemed 
downeast. Next came the aged parents: her father too was 
only a laborer on the farm; and the hovel, the furniture, 
the clothing, all bore witness that their poverty was ex- 
treme. A dirty squinting musician followed the train, grin- 
ning, and screaming, and scratching his fiddle, which was 
patched up of wood and pasteboard, and instead of strings 
had three bits of packthread. The procession halted when 
his honor, their new master, came up to them. Some mis- 
chief-loving servants, lads and girls, tittered and laughed, 
and jeered the bridal couple, especially the ladies’ maids, 
who thought themselves far handsomer, and saw them- 
selves infinitely better dressed, and wondered bow people 
could be so vulgar. A shudder came over Emilius: he look- 
ed round for Roderick; but the latter as usual had already 
runaway. An impertinent fop, with a head pilloried in a 
high starched neekeloth, a footman to one of the visiters, 
gigcling, 


5/55 


eager to show off his wit, shoved up to Emilius 
and eried: 

"There, your honor, what says your honor to this grand 
couple?) They can neither of "em guess where they are to 
find bread for to-morrow ; and yet they mean to give a ball 
this afternoon, and that famous performer is already en- 
gaged.” 

Emuilias pushed the coxcom) indignantly away and cried: 

"Here, take this!” tossing a hundred ducats, which he 
had received that morning, into the hands of the amazed 
bridegroom. The betrothed couple and their parents wept 
aloud, threw themselves clumsily on their knees, and kissed 
his hands and the skirts of his coat. He struegled to break 
loose from them. "Let that keep hunger out of doors as 
last 


you can make i * he exclaimed, quite stunned by his 


“Oh!” they all screamed, “oh vour honor! we shatt be 


rich and happy ull the day of our deaths, and longer | 
if we , 


. . 
live longer. 


He did not know how he cot away. but he found hu 

selfalone, and hastened with tremul jus steps into the wood 
inhabitants floated in a mist before 
to look the de 


from the communion of the 


The world with all its 


his eves; resolved upon titute 
brethren, and to depart 
They 
that 


had been waiting time for him in th 


the ceren ony might rmed;: the bride ha 


he yx rh 
wn uneasy; her parents had gone in seare! 
through the garden and park ; at length he return 
for having wept away his agitation 

Was tied. 

on the ground- 


7 he bride 


The company then walked from the hal! 
floor to the open gallery, to sit down to din 
, 


and bridegroom led the way, and the rest followed in their 
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train. Roderick offered his arm to a young girl who was || 


lively and talkative. 

"Why does a bride always cry, and look so serious and 
sad during the ceremony ?” said she, as they mounted the 
stairs. 

"Because it is the first time that she ever thoroughly 
feels what a momentous and mysterious thing life is,” an- 
swered Roderick. 

" But our bride,” continued the girl, “in her gravity goes 
far beyond all I have ever yet seen. Indeed there is always 
something melancholy about her, and one can never cateh 
her in a downright merry laugh.” 

" This does the more honor to her heart,” replied Rede- 
rick, himself more serious than usual. “ You don’t know, 
perhaps, that the bride a few years ago took a lovely little 
orphan girl into her house, to educate her. All her time 
was devoted to this child, and the gentle creature’s love 
was her sweetest reward. When the girl was seven years 
old she was lost on a walk about the town; and in spite of 
all the pains that have been used, nobody has ever found out 


” 


what became of her. Our noble-minded hostess has taken 
this misfortune so much to heart that she has been a prey 
ever since to silent grief, and nothing can win her mind 
away from longing after her little playfellow.” 

"A most interesting adventure, indeed!” said the young 
jady. One might see a whole romance in three volumes 
growing out of this seed. It will be a strange sight, and 
it will not be for nothing, when this lost star re-appears. 
What a pretty poem it would make! Don’t you think so, 
sir = 

The party took their seats: the bride and bridegroom 
were in the centre, looking out on the gay landscape. Every 
body talked and drank healths, and all was mirth and good- 
humor: the bride’s parents were perfectly happy : the bride- 
groom alone was reserved and thoughtful, ate but little, 
and took no part in the conversation. He started on hear- 
ing musical sounds roll down through the air from above, 
but grew calm again when he found they were only the 
soft notes of some bugles travelling along with a pleasant 
murmur over the shrubs and through the park, and dying 
away on the distant hills. Roderick had placed the musi- 
cians in the gallery overhead, and Emilius was satisfied 
with this arrangement. ‘Toward the end of the dinner he 
ealled the butler, and, turning to his bride, said: 

"My love, let poverty also have a share of our super- 
fluities.” 

He then ordered him to send a number of bottles of wine, 
and abundance of pastry as well as other dishes, to the poor 
couple, that with them too this might bea day of rejoicing, 
to which in after-times they might look back with pleasure. 
Several persons began making pretty speeches to their host 
on his kind and charitable heart; and Roderick’s neighbor 
lisped about the sweetness of romantic compassion and 
sentimental magnanimity. 

"O say no more!” cried E.ailias indignantly ; “this is no 
good action; it is no action at all; it is nothing. When 
swallows and linnets feed on the crumbs that are thrown 
away from the waste of this meal, and carry them to their 
young in their nest, shall not I remember a poor brother 
who needs my help? If | might follow my heart, ye would 
laugh and jee rat me, just as ve have lauched and jeere lat 
many others who have gone forth into the wilderness that 
they might hear no more of this world and its generosity.” 

Every body was silent; and Roderick, perceiving from 
his iriend’s glowing eyes how vehemently he was dis- 
pleased, was afraid that in bis present irritation he might 
forget himself still further, and tried to give the conversa- 
tion a rapid turn on other subjects. But Emilius was be- 
come restless and absent; his eyes wandered, more espe- 
cially toward the upper-gallery, where the servants who 
lived in the top stury were engaged in a variety of occupa- 
lions, 

"Who is that ugly old woman?” he at leagth asked, 
"that is so busy up there, and is coming back again every 
moment in her gray cloak ?” 

"She is one of my servants,” said his bride; “ she ts to 


k and manage my chambermaids and other girls.” 


“Tow ean you endure to have any thing so hideous per- 


petually at your elbow ¢” replied Emulius. 





* answered the young lady ;" 


Let her alone, (sod meant 


7 . : a . 
re ugly to live as well as the handsome; and she ts such 
a good honest creature she mav be of great use to us.” 


On rising from table every body gathered reund the bride- 
groom, again wished him joy, and urgently begged him to 
let them have a ball. “The bride too said, breathing a gen- 


tle kiss on his forehead: 


"You will not deny your wife’s first request, my beloved ; 
we have all been delighting in the he pe of this. It is so 
Jong since I danced last, and you have never yet seen me 


dance. Have you no curiosity how I shall acquit myself in 
this new character? My mother tells me I look better than 
at any other time.” 

“] never saw you in such gay spirits before,” said Emi- 
lius. “I will not throw a damp over your mirth; doas you 
please; only don’t let any body ask me to make a laugh- 
ing-stock of myself by trying to cut clumsy capers.” 

“Ga, if you are a bad dancer,” she answered laughing, 
“you may feel quite safe; we shall all readily consent to 
your sitting still.” 

The bride then retired to put on her ball-dress. 

“She does not know,” whispered Emilius to Roderick, 
as he withdrew, “that there is a secret door by which I 
ean get from the next room into hers; I will surprise her 
while she is dressing.” 

When Emilius had left them, and many of the ladies 
were also gone to make such changes in their attire as were 
requisite for the ball, Roderick took the young men aside 
and led the way to his own room. ’ 

“It is wearing toward evening,” he said, “and wil] soon 
be dark; so make haste all of you and mask yourselves, 
that we may render this night glorious in the annals of 
merriment and madness. Give your fancies [ree range in 
choosing your characters; the wilder and uglier the better. 
Try every combination of shaggy mane, and squinting eve, 
and mouth gaping like a voleano; pile mountains atop ol your 
shoulders, or plump yourselves out into Falstaff; and as 
a whet to your inventions, | promise a kiss from the bride 
to the ugliest figure. A wedding is such an out-of-the-way 
event in one’s life; the bride and bridegroom are so sud- 
denly plunged, by a sort of magic, head over heels into a 
new and unaccustomed element, that it is impossible to 
throw too much madness and folly into this festival, in or- 
der to keep pace with the whirlpool that is bearing a brace 
of human beings from the state where they were two, to 


the state where they become one, and that all things round 
about may be fitting accompaniments for the dizzy dream 
on the wings of which they are floating toward a new life. 
So let us rave away the night, making all sail before the 
breeze; and a fig for such as look twice on the dull sour 
faces that would bid you behave rationally and soberly.” 

"Don’t be afraid,” said the young oflicer, “we have 
brought a large chest full of masks end mad carnival 
dresses from town with us, sueh as would make even you 
stare a 

* But see here,” returned Roderick, “ what a gem I have 
got from my tailor, who was on the point of cutting up this 
peerless treasure into strips. Tle had bought it of an old 
crone, Who must doubtless have worn it on gala-days, when 
she went to Lueifer’s drawing-room on the Blocksbere. 
Lock at this searlet bodice with its gold tassels and fringe, 


at this cap besmeared with the last fee the hag got from 
Beelzebub or his imps! it will give me a right worshipful 
air. To mateh these choice morsels | have this green vel- 


vet petticoat with its saffron lining, and this mask which 


would melt even Medusa toa grin. Thus accoutred [ mean 
to lead the chorus of anti-graces, myself their mother- 
queen, to the bed-room. Make the best speed you can, and 


we will then go in solemn procession to feteh the bride.” 
The bugles were still playing; the company were stroll- 

ing about the garden, or sitting before the house. The sun 

had gone down behind thick murky el 


was lying in the gray dust, when a parting gleam sudden- 


ouds, and the country 


ly burst athwart the cloudy veil and flooded every spot 
; 


around, but above all the building, its galleries, and pillars, 


and wreaths of flowers, as it were with red blood. At this 
moment the parents of the bride and the other visiters saw 
a train of the most grotesque figures move toward the up- 
per corridor. Roderick led the way as the searlet old 
woman, and was followed by humpbacks, bulging paunches 
cumbrous wigs, Searamouches, Puneles, shrivelled Panta- 
loons, courtesying women embanked by enormous hoops, 
1 1 


and over-canopied with a yard of horse-hair, powder and po- 


matum, and by every disqustir ¢ shape that can be imagined, 
as if a nightmare had been unrolling her stores. They 
jumped, and twirled, and tottered, and stumbled, and strad- 
dled. and strutted, and swaggerced along the eallery, and 


then vanished behind one of the doors. Put few of the be- 


to laugh, so utterly were they 





h Iders had he h 

astounded by the strange sight. Suddenly a piereing shrick 

burst from one of the rooms, and forth into the blood-red 

glow of the sunset rushed the pale bride, in a short white 
i] | 


frock, about which wreaths of flowers were dangling, with 


her lovely bosom all naked, and her rich Jocks streaming 
through the air. As though mad, with rolling eyes and 
wrenched face, she darted along the gallery, and, blinded 
by terror, could fad neither door nor staircase; and imme- 
diately afier dashed Emilius in chase of her, with the 


sporkling Turkish dogger in his bigh-uplifted hand, Now 


| she was at the end of the passage.... she could go no fur- 


ther.... he reached her. His masked friends and the gray 
old woman were running after him. But in his fury he had 
already pierced her bosom and cut across her white neck ; 
her blood spouted forth into the radiance of the setting sun. 
The old woman had clasped her arms round him to tear 
him back; he struggled fiercely, hurled himself along with 
her over the railing, and they both fell almost lifeless at 
the feet of the relations, who had been staring in dumb hor- 
ror at the bloody scene. Above and in the court, or hurry- 
ing down the steps or along the galleries, were seen the 
hideous masks, standing or running about in various clus- 
ters, like fiends of hell. 

Roderick took his dying friend in his arms. He had found 
him in his wife’s room plaving with the dagger. She was 
almost dressed when he entered. At the sight of the de- 
tested red bodice his memory had rekindled; the horrid 
vision of that night had risen up before his eyes; and 
enashing his teeth he had darted afier his trembling, tlving 
bride, to avenge that murder and all those devilish doings. 
The old woman, ere she died. confessed the erime that had 
be on perpetrate ad; and the eladnue ss and mirth of the “ hole 
house were suddenly changed into sorrow, and lamenta- 
tion, and dismay. 


LE ee Se RE tee ee 


SAETCHES OF LIVING CHARACTERS, 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE Srrbciits Or THE MR. SMITH, 
Tithe KRAZOK-STROP ORATOR, 


Tur work before us is of an unsubstantial eharacter, so 
much so that at times we almost doubt the evidence of 
our senses, [tas got up in the old style, and presents, per 
se, no peculiar feature. But the matter which it con- 
iains, we do, for reasons best known to ourself, proceed to 
canine, 

All eloguenee, whether of the pulpit, the bar, or stump, 
should be judged by ws effect If. as as usually the ease, 
the measures sought to be carried out are not successful, 
we conclude at once that they themselves are impolitic, or 
need a more powerful advoeate. In all ages of the world 
orators have arisen, vet im the accounts of them which sur- 
vive, we do not find that they were so remarkable for their 
power over public opinion, as for their strength of expres- 
sion and beauty of delivery. Alschylus, in our opinion, is su- 
perior to Dr, Dunean, and Demosthenes to Lord Chatham ; 
yet we cannot say that any, or either of them, exercised 
any great power over the understanding. 

We have made the above remarks in order that we may 
introduce with more dicnity to the reader, the subject of 
the volume which heads our article, and thus institute a 
direct and inferential comparison between Mr, Smith and 
hits prede ‘essors and conter poraries. 

We shall commence by declaring him the most effective 


orator of the age. Are we cd why? The answer is 
staple. He ts successful in bringing about those measures 
which he advocates, He offers for sale Razor-strops. At 
first he says nothin lets the strops recommend thems 


elves—but no one buys! What does he do? He speaks, 
he raises his voice, he becomes engaged, fire Hashes from 


his eve, thunder falls from his lips. His auditors are elee- 


tritied —they buy he is eminently suceessful, We wall here 
ask, incidentally, have any members of congress been so 
rewarded ¢ Certainly not. Why ? Beeause they are not en- 


dowed with that peculiar citt of oratory to an equal de- 


erce: or to be strietly mathematical, they are not, wm their 
capacities of legislators, equal to him in his capacity of a 
" Razor-strop man.” We consider this view of the matter 
establishes Mr. Smith's superiority; but to make all cer: 
tain and remove all doubt, we cive a few extracts trom 


the volume before us. Mark the openmg andere ; it ts 
much more courteous than si iply Athenians,” as De- 
mosthenes prefaced his oratrons. 

* Gentlemen, Who is the next customer ? Does any gen- 


Heman here want a strop equal tg any? The strep ts not 
a hiancs« tine ' , 1 is howe v3 


but for razors or pen- 


knives it is equal to any strop vyanufaectured for twenty. 


five cents 

To be sure there is nothing brillant, nothing rhetoreal 
here - on the « rary, the language and sentiment are 
common. such as anv man would think of using, but the 
difference ts, few do. Here ilies the art, the rand secret 
of eloquence. Simplicity is so necessary, that when De- 
mosthenes is without i, as in me parts of pre Corona, 
he iB Untmcanine. I he facts pre onte ! nm thre ab ve extract 


are pla n, such as all can ec mprehend ; and judeed what 
more could be said by way of introduction ? 
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"Is there any gentleman here who has used one of these 
strops? If there is, let him speak and tell what he thinks 
of them.” 

Is not this request perspicuous and luminous ? But mark, 
when some one of the auditors says he has used one, and 
is perfectly satisfied with it, what is his energy, what is 
his vehemence ! 

"Oh-a! Listen. Oh-a! Here is a gentleman 
who, perhaps, is a native of this city, one whom you all 
know for a man of veracity, one who will speak the truth 
on all occasions, and he says he bought one of these strops, 
and that it isa good strop. Ie hought it, he took it home, he 
sharpened his razor, and shaved himself. Will you not list- 
en to his voice? What Ae says is important, because he is 
disinterested. One word of his is worth all L can say, be- 
cause | make money and he does not. I make a profit on 
every strop I sell. This side is for the rusty razor, this 
when your razor is dull, this when it is middling sharp, 
and this to give ita keen edge. Who is the next customer 
for a razor-strop, equal to any, and for only twenty-five 


Listen. 


cents ¢” 

The sentence which we have italicised in the above pa- 
ragraph, sounds a good deal like that celebrated one from 
Cesar’s Commentaries, “" Ven, vidi, vici;” but we do not 
charge Mr. Smith with intentional plagiarism, still he has 
undoubtedly read Caesar, and remembers the words just 
quoted, indeed they may have influenced him in forming 
the sentence, and we are inclined to think such was the 
ease. Werecommend to Mr. Smith that he be careful in 
future how he uses the language of the illustrious dead, 
for we shall hokd up all such men in the closet of scorn, 
and lash them with the whips of infamy. Mr. Smith very 
frequently substitutes the word that for who, as in this 
instance = 

"Ts there any man here that wants a good strop?” 

Now, strictly speaking, that refers to strop, when it was 
intended to refer to “ man,’ as an antecedent. Who is ap- 
plied to persons, /Aat to individuals and things. Example: 
That squash. That is Benjamin or Aristotle. That glass 
of ice-cream has a moscheto in it. Who, in all this world, 
is so great as we are? Mr. Smith ts also guilty of a sole- 
cism in his use of the word from. 

‘ From whence does a man get a smooth chin, but from 
a good razor-strop 2?” 

What is the use of the word from? It adds nothing to 
the beauty, force or perspicuity of the sentence. Leaving 
it off, the thought would be more elegantly expressed, 
thus, ‘ Whence does a man,” Xe. 

Mr. Smith says, "I might stand here day after day, and 
month after month, and vear after year, and not sell one 
strop where I now sell thousands, if you who are disinte- 
rested did not come forward and testify to the truth | speak 
of the strops.” 

The second and in the sentence is wholly, absolutely and 
totally unnecessary, and in the next edition should be reject- 
ed. We are decided enemies to this carelessness of public 
speakers, for they are thus rearing up a standard of corrup- 
tion which united ages of care and labor will scarcely obli- 
terate. Let them learn to speak correctly before they pre- 
sent themselves to the public, and if they are too negligent 
or imbecile to learn, thev had better, far better, not come 
at all. 

To conclude: Mr. Smith has not the correctness of 
either Pitt or Webster, but his energy is superior to that of 
either, while in reality he may be compared with Clay. 
He is neither so scholastic or scientitic as Brougham, but 
is his superior in success. Of all ancients he most resem- 
bles Cicero. Both employed the same style; both opened 
their lips when about to speak; both moved their tongues 
when they did speak. Still each has his peculiarities. 
The former is alive, the latter is dead. To one may be al- 
lowed the glory of having lived during the supremacy of 
Rome; to the other, being contemporary with ourself. We 
may grant to one the power of moving the passions, to 
the other the greater power of moving the pocket. It is 
difficult to determine which would have been superior had 
they both lived in the same age, and been surrounded by 
the same circumstances. 

As it 1s, Smith deserves the most praise, because he 
never speaks in vain, which cannot be said of the Roman. 

We hope Mr. Smith will correct himself in his ungram- 
matica! habits, and then we may safely describe him as 

"A combination and a form indeed, 
" Where evet¥ god will seem to set his seal, 
"To give the world assurance of a man.” 


RN nn nnn ees 


The best society and conversation is that in which the 
heart has a greater share than the head, 


GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 


THE ETIQUETTES OF SOCIETY. 


I am of opinion that one half of the vices that exist in 


the world owe their origin, to a certain degree, to that ar- 


tificial state of society which readers all communion be- | 


tween the sexes, except through the frigid medium of a 
formal introduction, so difficult. Man, isolated from that 
world of refinement where woman is at once the ruler and 
the guide, is a perfect savage in all his tastes and pursuits. 
He seeks for pleasure or for abstraction wherever accident 
directs him, frequently without consulting his real inelina- 
tions, seldom with an understanding of the sinfulness of his 
ways. Placed by the insipid conventional forms of the 
world in a species of border-land, where a certain amount 


' of recklessness as to morals is expected, he plunges into the 


vortex of dissipation without pausing to measure the depth 
of the gulf beneath him. 

But transplant the same individual to a more congenial 
sphere of action; place him within ken of the humanizing 
influence of woman; let hirn once be made to feel, by her 
conversation, the utter worthlessness of those objects on 
which his time and his energies have been frittered away ; 
let him once learn, by her example, to love virtue for vir- 
tue’s sake, and to appreciate propriety of conduct for the 
immeasurable satisfaction which the consciousness of moral 
rectitude affords, and lo! the change ! Her smiles will flash 
upon the troubled current of his thoughts like a sudden 
burst of moonlight on a midnight stream, changing the 
darkness into sparkling and living light. That wild and 
wayward stream may for a time run darker by the contrast 
when the light has left it, and seem more likely than ever 
to lose itself in its wanderings; but it will soon be tamed, 
and embanked into a sober and silent canal; and if the 
change should make it something less sparkling and pictu- 
resque, it is sure to leave it infinitely more quiet, useful, 
and happy. A virtuous and intelligent woman is clothed in 
an atmosphere so peculiarly her own, that a kind of misty 
light seems to radiate from her, and to repel the ap- 
proaches fo every thing that is not kindred to itself—every- 
thing impure and earthly; a veil which is transparent as 
crystal to the mental sight, but through which the eye of 
the mere senses cannot pierce at all. 

Such being the moral ascendency of woman over man, 
it must be evident that whatever restrictions custom has 
placed upon her for the purpose of circumscribing her 
sphere of usefulness, are not only unnatural, but wicked ; 
being utterly at variance with the wise dispensations of a 
benevolent Creator, who, in endowing woman with so many 
natural advantages, evidently intended that she should use 
them freely and liberally, in order to draw man from the 
worship of things that are frivolous and impure. But what 
are called “the ¢Ctiguettes of society” have so completely 
mystified the female character, that very few women ap- 
pear to be conscious of the important mission they are called 
upon to fulfil. The majority of them move, act, and think 
as if they had been sent into this breathing world for no 
other purpose but to eat their bread when it is buttered on 
both sides, and to turn whatever gifts they may happen to 
possess into vehicles for securing the luxuries of life. In 
short, it would not be easy to form a conception of any 
general state of society less adapted to call into play the 
best affections of the heart, or the higher qualities of the 
intellect, than that which prevails throughout the civilized 
world at the present day. The general social intercourse 
established in great cities has seldom been very well caleu- 
lated to effect this purpose, but now it seems formed with 
views directly and expressly opposed to such a purpose, 
and it seems to have realized those views in a very remark- 
able maner. 

The following anecdote, although trifling tn itself, affords 
no inapt illustration of my remarks. During my brief so- 


journ at Savannah, | chanced one day at dinner to sit near 


a lady of very prepossessing appearance, who, in addition 
to other attractions, mounted a pair of comprehensive gold 
spectacles, which filled me from top to toe with unbounded 
reverence for her person. I am always induced to forma 
favorable opinion ef a woman's intellect when I behold 
these valuable appendages perched with a conceited air on 
the tip of her nasal organ, as it evidently implies a desire 
on the part of the person thus accoutred to cull the surface 
of observation with ease and comfort. Such being my im- 
pressions, I applied myself, with respectful earnestness, to 
do the amiable to the lady in question, offering her every 
thing that could either stimulate the appetite or gratify the 
palate. These assiduous attentions failed to produce the ef- 


fect I had anticipated. I looked in vain under my patient's | 


glasses and over them for some tcken of approbation—all 


|| tono purpose: I could not detect the remotest symptom 
| susceptible of being construed into a mark of encourage- 
ment. Defeated at all points, but yet loath to »1aake an in- 
glorious retreat, I lugged in my old friend the weather, 
wisely supposing that so novel a theme coul, not fail to 
excite a proporlionate degree of interest. Fiiling again 
in this, I had recourse to the last novel, and then, fora mo- 
ment, I verily believed that the citadel of her sempathies 
was about to surrender at discretion: she turned round. 
looked me full in the face, then paid the same compliment 
toa decanter of water that stood before me, and then, with- 
out vouchsafing either a word ora nod, solemnly walked 
out of the room. On the same evening, a male friend of 
this curious specimen of Jady-like propriety, with whom | 
was well acquainted, offered, at the request of the Zeno in 
petticoats herself, to present me to her, remarking, at the 
same time, that the lady in question had felt very awkward 
at being prevented from acknowledging my civilities during 
dinner, as no réroduction had taken place. This is but one 
ease out of hundreds that occur daily at our public tables 
and drawing-rooms ; showing, as palpably as if it was writ- 
ten in legible characters, the perversity of that system of 
education by which the young ladies of the present genera- 
tion are taught to discern between right and wrong.— 
Tasistros’ Random Shots. 

Bacnecors.—Depend upon it, there is something wrong 
in the social system of any community where fine girls are 
left unmarried; especially in a country like this, where 
even yet, as it Was in the days of Doctor Franklin, a second- 
hand wife, with a ready-made family, ought to be looked 
upon as a fair capital to begin life with. It may appear 
strange at first, but such is the fact; and after a little con- 
sideration it will not even appear strange, that 
must be harder to support a family than yourself, 
rally done with more ease.— We have said a queer paradox, 
but we shall not unsay it; for it is literally true. It would 
be easier for a married man to support a family in a given 
way, than for a single man to support himself in the sam« 
way. His neighbors have more faith in him. They see him 
rooted, as it were, among them; his family are his bonds- 
men; they are so many pledges to the public for his good 
behavior. And who that knows much of the human heart 
would not prefer the endorsement of a good and beautitu! 
wife, with two or three healthy children, to that of an un- 
married man for a promissory note ?—.Veal. 


though it 


it is cene- 


Pourteness.—We wanta little refinement in America 
The people in the north of Europe are much more civil and 
polite. According to Mr. Baird, the Swedes excel the 
French in the polish of their manners. The common work- 
ing people wish each other success in their daily toils. 
When a Swede meets a friend, he thanks him for that 
pleasure which he had when he last saw him. In Norway 
every one says at the close of the dinner, " tak for mad” 
thanks for the meal—and the reply is “ well bekom-me,” 
may it do you good. The rudest peasants, when they pass 
each other, always speak and take off their hat; like the 
Swedes, they wish each other prosperity. Mr. Baird says— 
“We wish that there were more of these, and other ap- 
propriate forms of civility, amongst our people. It would 
do us good. We should not see men passing each other 
without deigning to give each other a kindly look, anda 
kindly salutation, or even a nod of the head. There is noth- 
ing more true of us, asa nation, than that we are a ruc¢ 
people.”"— Hampshire Gazette. 


Fru 


sin of loving 


ALE WRITERS.—If it be a sin, we plead guilty of the 
female writers, though we are sometimes dis 
posed to account it a virtue.—We do not consider it exactly 
fair to judge of them by the same rigid rules which may be 
applied to the lucubrations of those who are ironicalls 
termed their lords and masters. With the exception of one 
or two old stagers, for whom we own no compassion, ladies 
have many difficulties to contend with in coming before the 
public, of which male creatures may easily get the better. 
Restricted as the former are toa much inferior knowledge 
of life and of the world, the choice of subjects is much mer 
limited, their style and expressions must be much more 
guarded, and their delineations of the more hidden passions 
of human nature must, in inany instances, be much more 
feeble and imperfect. Female talent, therefore, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, oughtalways to be spoken of compara- 
tively, in reference to itself, and not to that of men. 

GREAT sERVICES.—Great services are like the larger 
pieces of gold or silver money, which do not 
from one person toanother. Sinall attentions are like small 
com, which is continually passing.— Diderot. 


often pass 
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«LITERARY NOTICES. 


4 Usiversat Dictionary of Mustcat Teams, by James F. Warner. Svo. 
pp- 90. 1242 Boston: Wilkins and Carter. New-York: D. Faushaw. 
Tuts volume forms a sort of appendix to Weber’s large 

work on Mr sical Composition. It is very full and comprehen- 

sive, an] possesses the merits and peculiarities of its prede- 
cessor, 0” which we have already spoken. The innovations 
which Weber has made in the language of music seem to be 
received by different musical authorities with various de- 
grees of approval. While Signor Maroncelli warmly ap- 
plauds the change, Dr. Hodges, director of the music of 
Trinity Church, in this city, rather disapproves of the fea- 
ture, as appears by his letter which we give below: 
WEBER'S THEORY 0. MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

it would be doing less than justice to Mr. Warner to 
say that the labor he has bestowed, the talent he has dis- 
played, the love of art he has exhibited, and the public 
spirit he has evinced in the translation and publication 
of Weber’s Theory of Musical Composition, call for, and 
deserve, not merely the grateful esteem of all musicians, 
but the patronage and encouragement of an intelligent 
community. 

Without committing myself to an avowed concurrence 
in all the theoretical views of Sir Godtrey Weber, and 
more especially deprecating the liberty he has taken in ab- 
rogating many of the received definitions of technical terms, 
I most cordially express my hope that the work may have 
an extensive circulation in this country, and my conviction 
that its attentive study will be of signal advantage to those 
who may avail themselves of the facilities afforded by Mr. 
Warner’s excellent translation. 

I may add, that the work is “ got up” in a manner that 
dees credit to the Boston press, and that the general cor- 
rectness of the typography is such as to attest the indefati- 
gable care and attention expended upon its preparation. 

Epwarp Honers, Mus. Doc., Canvas. 


A Synopsis of the Cruise of the Unrrep States Exrtor- 
inc Exprpition, delivered before the National Institute by 
Lieutenant Wilkes, has been published at Washington in 
pamphlet-form, and is for sale by Bartlett and Welford. It 
also contains a chart of the track of the various vessels, 
and is rendered particularly interesting at this tune by the 
proceedings of the court-martial on some of the oflicers of 
the squadron. 


Bisnor Burxett’s History or Tar RerorMation, edited 
by Dr. Nares, has been republished by the Messrs. Apple- 
uns in modern style, in four elegant oetavos. The original 
work needs no introduction or eulogy, having been for 
more than a century the standard authority upon its im- 
portant and interesting subject. In this edition Dr. Nares 
has corrected the errors which have heretofore disfigured 
it, and has prefixed a preface, explaining and illustrating 
the object of the work. In its present form it must become 
an indispensable part of every library, literary as well as 


theological. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue life and works of Thomas Chatterton have just ap- 
peared at Cambridge, with critical and historical notes, 
which throw new light on the career of “ The sleepless 
boy that perished in his pride.” 

Edwin the Fair, an historical drama, by Henry Taylor, 
author of Philip Van Artevelde, has been published in Lon- 
don. Like its predecessor, with many beauties, it wants 
life and spirit. It does not seem to have grown spontane- 
ously like a living flower, but to have been skilfully put 
together like one of wax. It is well planned, and written 
with great taste and frequent felicity, but satisfies the 
judgment instead of exciting the feelings. 

The Shakspeare Society has reprinted a fuller account 
of the " Notices of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, in January, 1619." They display 
Drummond's treachery in betraying confidential eommuni- 
cations, and show Jonson to have been occasionally arro- 
gant and irascible, but still feeling and warm-hearted. 

Colburn of London has just published " A steam Voyage 
to Constantinople, by the Marquis of Londonderry,” which 
1s said to do credit to the author “as a British peer, a gal- 
lant officer, and an observant traveller.” Newfoundland 
im 1842, by Sir Richard Bonnycastle, intended to inform 
the mother country of the importance of that colony ; and 
The Czarina, a historical romance, by Mrs. Hofland, the 
veteran female novelist. Also, The Lottery of Life, a novel, 
by the Countess of Blessington; and Massaniello, an histo- 
tical romance, edited by Horace Smith. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


" The Evening Star,” of Fritz, should rather be called a 
planet, for it shines with borrowed light ; all its brillancy 
being derived from Campbell's luminous stanzas on the 
same subject.—We regret that our chemical knowled ge 
does not enable us to inform “A Washingtonian” of 
the analytical composition of root-beer, or of the possi- 
bility of the formation of alcohol by its fermentation. 
He had betier apply to Dr. Chilton.— We must beg to 
be excused from the invidious task which “ Helluo libro- 
rum” would impose upon us, of directing him to the best 
bookstore in the city. Each, doubtless, has same peculiar 
advantage, and 1s best adapted to some particular class 
of readers.— The communications of “ F. W.,” " Scruta- 
tor,” ™ M. M. M.” and wd Tre ne Bie are re spe ctfully de eli ne d. 
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Pantomimes.—" Actions speak louder than words,” says 
the proverb; and as performed by the Ravels at Niblo’s 
garden, in their new pantomime, they speak more plainly 
too. How could virtuous indignation he more strongly ex- 
pressed than by the voiceless attitudes of Ju/te, or despair 
than by Emile left alone in the mystic tombs ; or astonish- 
ment than by the Su/tan, at the wonders of the magic 
branch? While looking at the performers, we thought 
that they would be very foolish if, in their daily intercourse 
with each other, they condescended to resort to the awk- 
ward and circuitous means of spoken words to communi- 
cate their ideas; and we imagined the possible extension 
of their silent language to the general practice of every- 
day life. If this system of substituting actions for words 
were universally adopted, what an immense saving of 
time and labor, and increase in power of expression would 
there be! Instead of a long series of involved sentences, 
dimly conveying the idea intended, a few eloquent ges- 
tures would much more emphatically express the meaning 
of the speaker, or rather gesticulator, as he would then 
be called. Our present customs, with the characteristic ex- 
travagance of the age, employ both words and actions ; 
the Ravels prove that the former are entirely superfluous, 
and we have therefore only to retain and improve upon 
the latter. Frenchmen are distinguished for their copi- 
ous use of action, and that is, probably, the reason why 
they are acknowledged to be the best conversers in the 
world. Ladies need not fear to lose their acknowledged 
supremacy in talking well, for they can transfer with equal 
facility to the new language of signs, the grace and tact 
that they have heretofore wasted on words. What admir- 
able opportunities, better even than those of harp-playing, 
they will then have to flourish their white hands and dis- 
play the contour of their arms! The confusion of tongues 
will then be at an end, and the great desideratum of a uni- 
versal language will be at once attained. Englishmen, 
Spaniards, Greeks and Hindoos will meet and interchange 
ideas, as well as merchandise, with perfect ease and mu- 
tual understanding. The deaf mutes, who now are isola- 
ted in a crowd, will be the orators and teachers of the 
new society. Quiet will supplant the noisy hubbub of talk- 
ing; and the contrast will be as striking and as pleasant 
as that between riding over the pavements of stones and of 
wood. As the improvement advances, it will extend to the 
younger part of the community, and children will shake 
their tiny fists instead of yelling and screaming in a pas- 
sionate erying-fit—" a consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed for.” We have nothing to do with polities, but we can- 
not help faneying how greatly the sessions of Congress 
would be shortened. Ifa member wishes to deseribe a dis- 
tressed country, instead of a long speech, his elongated 
and wo-begone face will tell the story at once. Does he 
wish to paint its prosperity ? What words could do it half 
so well as his joyful and happy countenance?) One orator 
will earnestly advocate a measure, and his opponent, in- 
stead of a tedious argument, Which never convinces any 
but those already on his side, will merely rise, bow to the 
speaker, shake his head emphatically at his adversary in 
token of dissent, and sit down again. We have not room 
to allude to a tithe of the benefits of the proposed panto- 
mimic system, but the sincerity and truth which it will 
introduce into life are too impertant to be overlooked. 
According to Talleyrand, " Language was given to us to 
conceal our thoughts.” Words are more easily feigned 
than deeds. Benevolent phrases bring no relief to the suf- 
fering; but kind actions accomplish at once the objects 
We can now talk of courage, we 


which they express 


must then act it out. At present we can theorize about all 
the virtues, we must then practice them. We can now 
eloquently declare how much we feel for the poor, but on 
the new plan, we would have to feel in our pockets. 


Street smoking.—In Boston they are so strict in enforcing 
the laws against this nuisance that they are said some- 
times to carry their zeal so far as to fine even the chim- 
neys for “smoking in the sireets.” It would be well if 
this “ notion ” could be imported into this city. The streets 
are thronged with miniature locomotives in the shape of 
men, puffing and smoking, and marking the track over 
which they have passed by a train of reeking fumes. Broad- 
way, on a pleasant summer's evening, is made tabooed 
ground to the ladies by the odor of this weed, which they 
find such an abomination. Even the Battery is not exempt 
from the infliction, and the pleasant odors and vegetable 
fragrance which make it so delightful are choked by the 
overpowering scent of tobacco. We are far from wishing 
to commence a crusade against the use of the weed at pro- 
per times and places. We know how pleasant it is while 
sitting in meditative mood, or in converse with a friend, to 
light a Norma or a Regalia, and while inhaling its fra- 
grance watch the graceful clouds, curling and intertwining 
one with another, and gently ascending ull they are lost in 
mid-air. We know what pleasant locations they offer for 
castles in the air, and how well their unsubstantial bases 
accord with the fragile edifices which they support. The 
clouds which embosom the airy palace in the second pie- 
ture of Cole’s glorious Voyage of Life were, doubtless, in- 
debted for their graceful outlines to the poet-painter’s 
idealized reminiscence of a simoking-party. Our pufling 
friends will, therefore, understand that we can appreciate 
and sympathize with the enjoyments of their habit, but we 
would only remind them that others have rights and tastes 
as well as themselves. Let them luxuriate at home as 
much as they please, but forbear to carry their monopoliz- 
ing pleasures into the streets. Nothing but forgetfulness 
can induce them to do so. They would not for a moment 
think of carrying their cigar into a lady's parlor, and when 
the streets are filled by females their comfort and wishes 
should be consulted as sedulously as in their own houses. 
Most of them suffer from the odor of tobaceo, and there- 
fore‘no gentleman will expose them to this inconvenience. 
They have no means of resistance, save in the courtesy and 
consideration of smokers. Let these remember the chival- 
rie gallantry of their founder and patron, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who, when Queen Elizabeth was about passing over 
a muddy place, threw on it his magnificent cloak, that she 
might walk over it with her royal feet unscathed. If they 
inherit but a tithe of his spirit they will gladly sacrifice a 
little of their own pleasures to inerease those of the ladies. 


Nchenectad y.—Visiters to Saratoga will find themselves 
amply repaid for stopping a day in the ancient city of 
Schenectady. Unattractive as the place is at first sight to 
the cursory glance of a stranger, the awakened enterprise 
of its citizens ts rapidly improving its external aspect, and 
its environs possess much beauty and interest. Few views 
in that region surpass the panorama to be seen from the 
lofty terrace of Union College; and the extensive and in- 
teresting garden of Professor Jackson will of itself repay a 


visit to the city, The surrounding eountry abounds in pie- 
turesque rides and drives, and the aqueduct which conveys 
the enlarged Ene canal over the Mohawk river, four miles 
below the city, is a massive and highly-finished structure, 
which seems likely to endure as long as the rock on which 
itis founded. Should the stranger happen to have access to 
the society of the place, (the character of which is always 
elevated by the presence of the faculty of a literary insti- 
tution,) he will need no other inducement to repeat his visit. 


1 new monthly review. Proposals have been issued for 
the publication in this city of a new magazine, to be en- 
titled the “ United States Monthly Review.” It will be un- 
der the editorial direction of G. G. Foster, Esq. a gentle- 
man of well-known ability, who has been for several years 
connected with the press of the South and West. It will, 
like its contemporary, the " Democratic Review,” be iden- 
tified In a measure to party polities, but, unlike that maga- 
zine, it will be devoted to the support of Henry Clay and 


the interests of the whig party. 


ky rmple hetter than precept. A father scone his scn 


doing mischief, eried out, “ Sirrah, did you ever see me do 


so When I was a boy ?” 


Humiity._-A Roman general when he triumphed was 
always accompanied by a slave, whose duty it was to re- 


| mind him that, amid all his glory, he was yet a man 
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MISCELLANY. 

WoMEN OF FORTY AND Flirty. —The man who is ashamed 
of his poverty would be proud of his riches, but though 
a hobble-de-hoy blushes at looking so young, he 
of his years when he comes to be a gray- 
youth and beauty 
it is doubly difficult to ¢ 


many 
makes no boast 
beard. 
form their only distinetion, 
with a good grace, especially as they approach that semi- 


To women, whose sometimes 


row old 


centenarian bourne, beyond which, unless they possess the 
Medean secret of Ninon de l’Enelos, they cannot hope to 
extend the preservation of their good looks. None of them 
ean expect to rival a living—I might say an undying—con- 
temporary, who will be known as Midde-age Hallam 
even when he shall have accomplished his ioanais 
years and ten. Women any such medi-ewval 
celebrity, for to them the middle dark ages. 
It was said of a lady who had just completed her fourth 
decade, and who playea very loudly on the piano, while 
she never alluded to her age except in a whisper, that she 
But 


aspire not to 
ages are the 


was forte upon her piano, but piano upon her forty. 


fortissi i 


| each other 


the trial of trials comes ten years later. To that female, 
awarded the balm of fortitudin 
1, who has shown that she knows how 


is fortutudo 
to bear 


therefore, be 


her tifty-tude with fortitude. 


ing all one’s life for a livelihood is a 


Labor 


all honorable 


Liveiimoop 


sad destrover of ambition! TI ean conceive 
nothing more prostratin 


being doomed to dwell in 


gto the pride of human intellect: 
perpetual darkness, 
It is like 
boisterous 


and shipwreck to ter- 


: 
it is lke 


without evena prospective gleam of sunshine. 


launching one’s boat on a stormy sea, where 
winds are sure to attend our course, 


niunate our voyace. 
om) Who.” 


literary friend of ours—" who is this Mr. 
is attached to such a variety of clever things ?” 


said a lover of light reading toa 
Anon, whose name 
"His birth- 


GREAT MEN. 


are more than I can tell you,” was the 
grave reply ; “but one thing I know, that he is nearly allied 
to Mr. Ibid, a gentleman of equal celebrity.”—" Ibid! 
works are quite familiar to me. Such men are worthy of 
Ibid and Anon—fellows of talent both!” 
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She nears, she ler ps, she leaps the laugh. 
ing billows o'er, 
She leaps the billows o'er; 
She gladiv bounds, and hark the deaf- 
ning cheer, 
rovers welcome,the united roar 
c : 


rah, my bark! hurrah, hurrah,thou 
ecp and restless seat 
Vhon’ rt ail to them, and ever dear, ever 
dear to me! 
3 


Give me the rover's life, so wild and free, 
7 The tempest and the battle rage todare. 
i That shout of welcome, o'er the foaming 


sea, 

That shout thrills with delight that we 
alone may share; 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! my brave and 
loyal crew! 











Borrowinc.—Mrs. Clavers, in her amusing work on 
Manners, Xe. in Illinois, says the people there borrow every 
They look upon each other’s household good 


thing. ds as 
she says, ever 


common stock. 
of fi 
even tooth-brushes were passed about among families. At 


In one neighborhood, V sort 


d had been borrowed, and kitchen utensils used, and 


last some childless wife went to borrow a neighbor's in- 


This was too much. The indignant mother caught 
declaring in em- 


I won't lend my 


fant. 
up the tongs and pursued the errand-girl, 
"Til lend any but 


phatie tones thing, 


Por 


hahr 


A coop bp advance the mat- 
riage of a young lady, 
in her speech wisdom, in her behavior modesty, 


Fenton. 


wry.—The best dowry to 
is when she has in her countenance 
mildness, 


and in her life virtue. 
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